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LEXICAL  USAGE  IN  SOUTHERN  LOUISIANA 


MIMA  BABINGTON*  and  E.  BAGBY  ATWOOD 

The  present  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  lexical  usage  in 
six  Louisiana  parishes  centering  about  Bayou  Lafourche,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Acadian  area,  with  limited  observations  of  New  Orleans 
usage  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Acadian  parishes  are  La- 
fourche, Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  St.  James,  Assumption,  and  Ascen- 
sion, all  of  which  lie  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  New  Orleans 
somewhat  below  the  30th  Parallel.  (See  the  map  facing  page  L) 
The  terrain  is  low-lying  and  partially  swampy;  indeed,  the  southern- 
most portions  of  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  Parishes  are  unin- 
habitable. The  climate  is  subtropical  and  the  rainfall  is  adequate 
for  the  production  of  sugar  cane,  which  has  always  been  the  princi- 
pal crop.  The  combined  area  of  the  six  parishes  is  a  little  over  4,000 
square  miles,  and  the  1960  population  was  229,272.  The  average 
density  of  about  57.3  persons  per  square  mile  is  somewhat  above 
the  national  average,  and  much  higher  than  that  of  most  primarily 
rural  areas. 

The  settlement  of  southern  Louisiana  was  quite  complex  and  was 
unlike  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  South.  The  earliest  immigra- 
tion occurred  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the 
governorship  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bienville,  but  primarily  directed  by 
a  fabulous  Scotsman  named  John  Law,  who  had  gained  control  of 

*  Mima  Babington,  Professor  of  English  at  NichoUs  State  College,  Thibo- 
daux,  Louisiana,  died  on  December  30,  1960,  in  Austin,  Texas.  She  had 
gathered  the  materials  represented  in  the  present  study  while  in  residence 
in  Thibodaux.  These  were  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, to  have  been  presented  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  1961.  Miss  Babing- 
ton's  sister  and  executor,  Mrs.  W.  B.  McNair,  kindly  left  the  field  records 
and  other  notes  in  my  possession,  to  put  to  such  use  as  I  saw  fit.  Although 
it  is  hardly  feasible  to  present  this  valuable  material  in  complete  detail,  the 
present  summary  will  attempt  to  bring  out  some  of  its  more  important 
implications . 

Miss  Babington  would  undoubtedly  have  wished  to  express  appreciation 
to  many  people  who  aided  her,  including  all  her  informants.  I  venture  to 
mention  also  Professor  CM.  Wise  of  Louisiana  State  University,  whose 
knowledge  of  Louisiana  usage  was  of  great  benefit  in  the  preparation  of  the 
questionnaire;  and  Professor  Ernest  F.  Haden  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
who  gave  valuable  counsel  with  regard  to  dialectal  French. 

E.  B.  A. 
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the  Compagnie  de  la  Louisiane  ou  d'Occident.  His  colonists,  most 
of  whom  settled  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  were  of  many  nationali- 
ties besides  French — including  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
who  found  homes  to  the  northward  of  New  Orleans  (the  "German 
Coast")-  Colonization  during  French  rule,  however,  was  in  general 
not  very  successful,  and  at  its  end  in  1762  the  population  of  Loui- 
siana was  less  than  7,500.^ 

The  bulk  of  eighteenth-century  immigration  came  during  the 
Spanish  regime  of  1762-1801.  In  this  period,  population  in  the 
entire  colony  increased  markedly;  New  Orleans  (founded  in  1718) 
grew  to  a  colonial  center  of  great  importance  and  prestige;  and 
previously  unsettled  lands  were  populated.  A  considerable  number 
of  Spanish  colonists,  mostly  from  the  Canary  Islands,  settled 
various  unoccupied  areas,  including  part  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
region.  Other  groups  also  contributed  to  the  population.  A  number 
of  British  and  "Americans"  settled  in  the  Florida  Parishes  (those 
east  of  the  Mississippi) ;  and  numerous  other  nationahties  could  be 
found  among  the  immigrants  of  the  period.  The  most  important 
influx,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  area,  was  that  of  the 
Acadians.  As  is  well  known,  these  people  were  deported  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  1755,  and  their  hardships  in  exile  in  various  American 
colonies  are  legendary.  After  a  decade  or  two  they  began  to  find 
their  way  into  southern  Louisiana.  From  1764  to  the  1790's  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  them  flowed  into  various  unsettled  regions, 
tending  to  concentrate  along  the  Mississippi  (above  the  German 
Coast),  and  in  the  Opelousas  and  Lafourche  districts,  though  many 
made  their  way  to  other  areas  as  well.  They  were  primarily  farmers 
and  raisers  of  livestock — conservative,  hard-working,  and  religious. 

The  Acadian  people  were  remarkable  above  all  for  the  extent  to 
which  they  assimilated  other  groups,  including  the  German^  and 
the  Spanish.  It  has  been  said  that  "many  such  groups  have  lost  all 
memory  of  their  real  extraction  and  former  culture,  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  French  population,  and  frequently  have 
claimed  Acadian  descent."^  The  French  language,  of  course,  be- 
came universal. 

The  Bayou  Lafourche  area  must  certainly  now  be  classed  as 
bilingual.  Most  of  the  younger  people  learn  English  (and  learn  it 
quite  well)  in  the  schools,  yet  they  hear  a  good  deal  of  French 
spoken  in  the  home  and  on  the  streets.  More  and  more  parents  are 
endeavoring  to  use  English  in  everyday  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
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children,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  middle-aged  persons 
who  could  not  speak  French  fluently.  A  quick  realization  of  the 
essentially  French  nature  of  the  population  may  be  had  by  glancing 
through  the  telephone  directory  of  the  town  of  Thibodaux.  The 
ten  most  common  names,  in  order  of  frequency,  are  Boudreaux, 
Hebert,  Bourgeois,  Thibodaux,  Naquin,  Clement,  Benoit, 
Chiasson,  Toups,  and  Richard.  There  are  more  occurrences  of 
Boudreaux  (114)  than  of  Smith,  Jones,  Williams,  Johnson,  and 
Brown  all  combined!  Still,  the  occurrence  of  such  fairly  common 
names  as  Rodrigue  and  Adams  probably  reflects  the  earlier  accul- 
turation of  other  groups.^ 

The  present  lexical  study  is  in  a  sense  an  extension  of  a  similar 
survey  of  Texas  and  adjoining  states  which  has  been  conducted  by 
Atwood  during  the  past  several  years.  Obviously  the  results  of  the 
two  surveys  invite  comparison,  since  the  methods  of  collection  and 
analysis  were  essentially  the  same.  The  Louisiana  materials  were 
gathered  by  means  of  interviews  with  seventy  actual  inhabitants 
of  the  area.  A  standardized  questionnaire  was  used  in  all  cases,  so 
that  if  a  given  term  was  current  in  an  informant's  speech  he  would 
have  a  chance  to  use  it.  Questions  pertained  to  such  everyday 
matters  as  the  weather,  topography,  household  goods,  domestic 
animals,  and  so  on.  The  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  based  ul- 
timately on  those  of  the  work  sheets  for  the  Linguistic  Atlas, ^  but 
more  directly  on  those  of  the  ''Work  Sheets  for  Vocabulary  Collec- 
tion" that  were  used  in  the  survey  of  Texas.  A  number  of  additions 
were  made,  usually  involving  items  thought  to  be  particularly 
applicable  to  southern  Louisiana.  These  were  designed  to  elicit 
such  terms  as  bagasse  (waste  from  sugar  cane),  poule  d'eau  (coot), 
bisque  (rich  soup),  gris-gris  (charm),  and  others.  The  total  number 
of  items  on  the  questionnaire  was  something  over  300.  Interviews 
were  conducted  by  Mima  Babington,  or  in  some  cases  by  her  ad- 
vanced students  who  were  specially  chosen  and  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  questionnaire.  Questions  were  posed  indirectly;  for  ex- 
ample, "What  do  you  call  a  soft  prairie  with  water  underneath?" — 
not  "Do  you  use  the  word  flottant?" 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  study  was  concentrated  in  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  area.  The  distribution  of  informants  among  the  different 
parishes  is  as  follows:  Lafourche,  27;  Terrebonne,  18;  St.  Mary,  4; 
St.  James,  2;  Assumption,  6;  Ascension,  3;  Orleans,  10.  Informants 
of  French  language  background  naturally  predominated;  there 
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were  51  of  these  as  against  15  of  English  and  4  of  other  backgrounds. 
As  for  age,  informants  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  three 
groups:  22  were  under  40,  24  were  from  40  to  60,  and  24  were  over 
60. 

The  field  records  were  processed  by  IBM  machines  according  to 
a  method  that  is  explained  fully  in  At  wood's  Regional  Vocabulary 
of  Texas.^  This  permitted  the  rapid  counting  of  responses  and  the 
sorting  of  them  according  to  locality  of  occurrence,  age  of  in- 
formant, language  backgroimd,  and  so  on. 

For  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the  Southwest  there  were 
available  something  over  400  field  records  gathered,  by  the  same 
methods,  over  a  period  of  years  in  various  parts  of  Texas  and  ad- 
joining states.  A  summary  of  these  records  will  be  found  in  The 
Regional  Vocabulary  of  Texas. 

We  also  have  the  means  of  determining  what  affinities  the  re- 
gional usage  of  our  area  may  have  to  that  of  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Since  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  covered  by  the  Lin- 
guistic Atlas,  we  can  gain  a  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
lexical  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  dialect  areas.  A  summary  of 
the  Atlas  data  is  found  in  Hans  Kurath's  Word  Geography  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.''  Kurath's  dialect  divisions — North,  Mid- 
land, and  South — are  now  well  known,  and  need  be  sketched  only 
briefly. 

The  North  consists  of  all  of  New  England,  New  York,  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  approximately  the  northern  one-third  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  the  principal  subdivisions  are  Eastern  New  England 
and  the  New  York  City  (Lower  Hudson  Valley)  area. 

The  Midland  is  made  up  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, southern  New  Jersey,  northern  and  western  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  western  portions  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carohna.  The  main  subdivisions  are  the  North  Midland  and  the 
South  Midland;  the  dividing  line  is  somewhere  near  the  Kanawha 
River  in  West  Virginia. 

The  South,  as  delineated  by  Kurath,  takes  in  southern  Delaware, 
southern  Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  eastern  portions  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The  most  striking 
sub-area  is  eastern  Virginia  (the  Virginia  Piedmont),  extending 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  eastward  to  the  Fall  Line  or  beyond.  Another 
area  with  characteristic  usages  of  its  o-\vn  is  the  South  Carolina 
Low  Country.  We  may  also,  for  some  purposes,  set  o&  the  "Tide- 
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water"  or  coastal  area;  this  is  rather  narrow  in  Virginia  but  extends 
further  inland  in  the  Carolinas.  Most  of  the  words  which  cover  all 
of  the  South  also  extend  for  various  distances  into  the  South  Mid- 
land. These  are  considered  Southern  usages  because  they  un- 
doubtedly radiated  from  the  South,  not  from  the  Midland. 

Words  from  the  Northern  dialect  area  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  list,  derived  from  Kurath  or  (in  some  cases)  directly 
from  the  Linguistic  Atlas  field  records.  The  percentages  of  occur- 
rence are  given  (here  and  later)  for  the  Louisiana  informants : 
cherry  -pit  31.4 

pail  18 . 5 

comforter  (comfort)  17.1 

stoop  (porch)  7.1 

clapboards  (siding)  2.9 

whiffletree  (singletree)  2.9 

CO,  boss!  (cow  call)  2,9 

angleworm  (eaTthworm)  1.4 

swill  (slop)  1 . 4 

brook  (creek)  1.4 

hadn't  ought  (ought  not)  0 

teeter -totter  (seesaw)  0 

eaves  troughs  (gutters)  0 

fried  cake  (doughnut)  0 

johnnycake  (corn  bread)  0 

spider  (skillet)  0  [ 

thills  (shafts  of  a  buggy)  0 

darning  needle  (dragonfly)  0 

lobbered  milk  (clabber)  0 

Dutch  cheese  (cottage  cheese)  0 
The  composite  frequency*  of  this  group  of  words  in  the  Louisiana 
records  is  4.4  per  cent.  This  compares  with  9.6  per  cent  in  the  ma- 
terials from  Texas.  Obviously  neither  area  could  be  expected  to 
show  many  Northern  usages.  Cherry  pit  (rather  than  seed)  is  sur- 
prisingly common ;  this  may  result  from  the  importation  of  cherries 
from  the  North. 

Words  characteristic  of  the  Midland  include  the  following : 
piece  (distance)  31 

green  beans  19 

wait  on  (wait  for)  11.5 

quarter  till  (quarter  to)  8.6 
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sook!  (cow  call)  2.9 

want  off  (want  to  get  off)  1 . 4 

Minds  (shades)  0 

poke  (sack)  0 

all  the  further  (as  far  as)  0 

you-uns  (you,  plural)  0 

spouts  (gutters)  0 

snake  feeder  (dragonfly)  0 

The  composite  frequency  of  this  group  is  6.2  per  cent.  As  one  might 
conjecture,  these  terms  are  considerably  more  common  in  Texas^ 
showing  a  frequency  of  30.3  per  cent.  The  only  word  of  rather  sur- 
prising frequency  in  Louisiana  is  piece.  As  for  green  beans,  it  is 
probably  becoming  more  common  in  all  areas,  because  of  its  adop- 
tion for  use  on  the  labels  of  canned  and  frozen  beans. 

A  few  words  may  be  listed  as  typical  of  the  North  Midland,  al- 
though some  of  them  are  current  in  the  North  as  well.  These  are : 
string  heans  18.5 

(corn)  husks  17 

whinny  15.7 

sheaf  (of  wheat)  14 

clothes  press  (closet)  1.4 

side  meat  (salt  pork)  0 

smearcase  (cottage  cheese)  0 

worm  fence  (rail  fence)  0 

piece  (snack)  0 

run  (stream)  0 

These  words  have  a  composite  frequency  of  6.7,  as  against  11.2 
for  Texas.  Sheaf  is  certainly  a  book- word,  since  Louisiana  in- 
formants are  unfamiliar  with  the  growing  of  wheat. 

Not  a  great  many  words  are  specifically  characteristic  of  the 
South  Midland.  Those  for  which  Louisiana  materials  are  available 
include  the  following : 

pack  (carry)  15.7 

redworm  (earthworm)  5.7 

sugar  tree  (maple)  2.9 

Frenc/i /larp  (harmonica)  1.4 

fireboard  (mantel)  0 

woodscolt  (illegitimate  child)  0 

ridy  horse  (seesaw)  0 

milk  gap  (cow  pen)  0 
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The  frequency  of  this  group  is  3.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
16.3  for  Texas.  Much  of  this  difference,  however,  is  attributable  to 
the  one  term  French  harp,  which  was  given  by  no  less  than  74  per 
cent  of  the  Texas  informants. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  most  of  the  lexical  usages  of  the  South 
extend  for  at  least  some  distance  into  the  Midland.  We  may  take 
the  following  list  as  typical : 

{corn)  shucks  76 

you-all  75 

snap  beans  67 

pallet  41 

chittlins  (hogs'  intestines)  27 

light  bread  (white  wheat  bread)  21 

tote  (carry)  21 

jackleg  (untrained  person)  10 

Christmas  gift!  (greeting)  8.5 

clabber  cheese  (cottage  cheese)  7.2 

low  (moo)  5.7 

(mouth)  harp  (harmonica)  5.7 

croker  sack  (burlap  sack)  5.7 

carry  (you  home)  (escort)  4.3 

(horse)  lot  (pen)  4.3 

branch  (small  stream)  2.9 

pully  bone  (wishbone)  0 

whetrock  (whetstone)  0 

hants  (ghosts)  0 

turn  (of  wood)  (armload)  0 

These  words  as  a  group  show  a  frequency  of  19.1,  which  is  ob- 
viously higher  than  that  of  any  other  regional  group.  In  Texas, 
their  frequency  is  much  higher,  48.5  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  very  common  Southern  words,  such  as  (horse)  lot, 
pully  bone,  and  whetrock,  is  rather  remarkable,  since  these  appear  in 
Texas  with  frequencies  of  69,  78,  and  56  per  cent  respectively. 

Among  the  Eastern  regional  words  we  find  a  number  that  occur 
very  commonly  in  both  the  Midland  and  the  South;  these  are 
regional  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  current  in  the  North : 
seesaw  97 . 2 

slop  (food  for  pigs)  87 . 1 

singletree  (for  a  horse)  27 . 2 

roasting  ears  (fresh  corn)  17.2 
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comfort  (kind  of  bed  cover)  8 . 5 

polecat  (skunk)  4.3 

granny  (midwife)  4.3 

{corn)  pone  (com  bread)  2.9 

spigot  (faucet)  1.4 

paling  (picket)  0 

These  have  a  composite  frequency  of  25  per  cent,  which  com- 
pares with  57.8  for  Texas.  The  contrast  with  regard  to  specific 
terms  is  sometimes  very  striking.  For  example,  roasting  ears  has  a 
frequency  in  Texas  of  85.3  per  cent;  polecat,  68.5;  comfort,  67.9;. 
paling,  ^S.  5. 

Lexical  features  from  the  smaller  dialect  areas  of  the  East  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  recorded  in  southern  Louisiana.  Eastern  New  Eng- 
land usages^  are  non-occurrent  (in  the  sense  that  none  occurs  more 
than  two  or  three  times) ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  group  of  New 
York  (i.e.,  Hudson  Valley)  terms. ^^  Terms  from  Eastern  Virginia^^ 
are  missing,  except  for  corn  house  (crib),  which  occurs  six  times. 
There  are  no  occurrences  of  the  typical  Pennsylvania  German 
usages, ^2  nor  of  those  characteristic  of  the  South  Carolina  Low 
Country.  ^^ 

Two  terms  that  find  their  Eastern  concentration  in  the  coastal 
area  of  the  Carolinas  show  up  with  considerable  frequency  in  the 
southern  Louisiana  records.  One  of  these  is  mosquito  hawk  (dragon- 
fly) with  88.5  per  cent;  the  other  is  earthworm  with  47.1  per  cent. 
The  latter  may  be  a  book-word  rather  than  an  importation  from 
the  East.  Still,  its  wide  currency  in  Texas  (58.3  per  cent)  would 
leave  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  In  any  case,  none  of  the  other 
coastal  terms  of  the  Carolinas^^  appear  in  the  Louisiana  field 
records. 

A  number  of  regional  usages  had  their  origin  not  in  the  East  but 
in  the  Southwest.  These  are  primarily  Texas  terms  that  have  to  do 
either  with  cattle-raising  or  with  topography.  These  are  mostly  un- 
known, or  barely  known,  among  the  southern  Louisiana  inform- 
ants. A  typical  list  includes  the  following: 

corral  (horse  pen)  37 . 2 

norther  (cold  north  wind)         17.2 
dogie  (lone  calf)  14.3 

ferowc  (unbroken  horse)  12.8 

lariat  (rope  with  a  noose)         10 
burro  (donkey)  5.7 
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remuda  (band  of  horses)  4 . 3 

hackamore  (rope  halter)  2.9 

cinch  (saddle  girth)  2.9 

jrijoles  (pinto  beans)  1.4 

tank  (pond)  0 

mott  (clump  of  trees)  0 

morral  (feed  bag)  0 

pilon  (extra  gift)  0 

arroyo  (stream  bed)  0 

The  composite  frequency  of  the  group  is  7.2,  as  compared  with 
41.1  for  Texas.  Several  of  these,  indeed,  are  confined  to  the  southern 
and  western  portions  of  Texas  and  are  rare  in  East  Texas.  Corral, 
however,  has  spread  considerably  beyond  Texas  in  different  direc- 
tions.^^ Any  familiarity  with  most  of  the  others  in  southern  Louisi- 
ana would  probably  have  resulted  from  "western"  types  of  enter- 
tainment. 

There  remains  a  miscellaneous  group  of  words  that  are  almost 
certainly  regional,  although  their  geographical  spread  is  unknown. 
They  are  fairly  common  in  most  portions  of  the  Southwest : 


sun-up  (sunrise) 

7.1 

fairing  (clearing) 

7.1 

(paper)  sack 

5.7 

chinchy  (stingy) 

2.9 

dad  gum!  (exclamation  of  disgust) 

2.9 

racket  store  (variety  store) 

1.4 

gully-washer  (torrential  rain) 

0 

(wind  is)  laying  (ceasing) 

0 

peckerwood  (woodpecker) 

0 

hlinky  (souring  [milk]) 

0 

sowbelly  (salt  pork) 

0 

souse  (pork  loaf) 

0 

light  a  shuck  (leave  hurriedly) 

0 

antigodlin  (crooked  or  crosswise) 

0 

hunkers  (haunches) 

0 

counterpane  (bedspread) 

0 

nicker  (whinny) 

0 

widow  woman  (widow) 

0 

The  composite  frequency  of  the  group  is  1.8  for  southern  Louisi- 

ana, 39.2  for  Texas. 

The  very  low  frequency  of  "dialect"  terms  from  other  areas  must 
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have  become  apparent.  As  is  shown  in  The  Regional  Vocabulary  of 
Texas, ^^  the  absence  of  many  of  the  regional  terms  in  southern 
Louisiana  makes  possible  the  drawing  of  a  number  of  isoglosses 
setting  this  area  off  from  Texas,  and  in  many  cases  from  northern 
Louisiana  (and  southern  Arkansas)  as  well.  It  is  evident  that  the 
southern  Louisiana  vocabulary  has  more  affinities  with  Southern 
than  with  any  other  dialect  area ;  but  still  the  absence  of  numerous 
usages  that  are  common  in  the  East  is  sufficiently  striking  to  re- 
quire comment  and  explanation. 

A  possible  reason  for  the  lower  frequency  of  some  of  the  terms 
might  be  found  in  the  ages  of  the  informants.  In  southern  Louisi- 
ana, 3L4  per  cent  of  the  informants  were  under  forty  years  of  age; 
in  Texas  only  6  per  cent  fell  in  this  group.  In  southern  Louisiana, 
34.3  per  cent  were  over  sixty;  in  Texas  this  group  made  up  65  per 
cent.  Certainly,  younger  informants  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
very  famihar  with  such  terms  as  singletree,  chittlins,  and  whetrock. 
Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  Louisiana  informants  spoke  no 
English  before  they  went  to  school;  hence,  their  terms  for  many  ob- 
jects and  ideas  may  have  tended  to  be  more  bookish  and  less  re- 
gional than  in  areas  where  these  usages  could  be  handed  down 
orally.  In  Texas,  such  terms  as  harmonica  (for  French  harp),  corn 
on  the  coh  (for  roasting  ears),  parents  (for  folks),  and  toad  (for  toad- 
frog)  are  clearly  the  educated  usage  of  the  minority;  in  southern 
Louisiana  they  occur  about  three  times  as  commonly. 

A  much  more  important  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  absence  of 
Eastern  regionalisms  is  the  fact  that  this  area  was  not  pre- 
dominantly settled  from  the  Eastern  States,  as  were  most  areas  to 
the  west  of  the  Appalachians.  Indeed,  southern  Louisiana  had  a 
considerable  population  from  other  sources  before  migration  from 
the  East  had  reached  the  Gulf  States.  When  English  became  fairly 
general,  first  in  New  Orleans,  later  in  the  rural  parishes,  there  de- 
veloped a  regional  vocabulary  pecuhar  to  the  area — one  not  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  dialect  areas  of  the  East. 

We  might  begin  with  a  small  group  of  words  that  are  positively 
confined  to  the  informants  of  southern  Louisiana.  By  this  is  meant 
that  the  same  items  were  on  the  other  Southwestern  work  sheets, 
but  nowhere  else  did  they  produce  these  responses.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  these  words  are  also  presented  on  the  maps  which 
follow  the  text,  as  indicated: 

pirogue  {small  TiveY  hosit)  71 A     (Map  8) 

get  down  (get  off  [a  bus])  40        (Map  7) 
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banquette  (sidewalk)  32.8     (Map  3) 

ccmche-couche  (cornmeal  dish)        30        (Map  6) 
gftVdfe  (saddle  girth)  27.2     (Map  5) 

(clothes)  locker  (closet)  18 . 6     (Map  2) 

Memere  (Grandmother)  18.6     (Map  1) 

Pepere  (Grandfather)  17.1     (Map  1) 

pave  (paved  highway)  12 . 9 

fcz^/oodZe  (worthless  dog)  12.9     (Map  2) 

In  the  same  category  should  be  placed  the  meaning,  or  implica- 
tion, of  one  of  the  words.  Shivaree  (charivari)  is  known  throughout 
the  Southwest  for  a  raucous  mock-serenade  after  a  wedding  of  any 
kind;  in  southern  Louisiana  the  custom  is  usually  confined  to 
weddings  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  been  married  before  (Map 

4). 

Various  calls  to  animals  in  this  area  likewise  appear  to  be  unique. 
These  were  probably  carried  over  from  dialectal  French;  in  any 
case,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  any  English-speaking  area  that 
we  know  of.  Pigs  are  called  by  choo(ey)!  or  choon(ey)!\  cows  by 
cha!  or  'c*  (boss)!;  calves  by  mus!  or  tit,  mus!;  chickens  by  keel, 
keetie!  or  pee(p)!  Since  such  utterances  are  not  taught  in  schools, 
and  since  they  are  a  matter  of  one-way  communication,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  Unger  on  even  after  English  was  em- 
ployed in  other  everyday  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  usages,  the  special  Louisiana  additions  to  the 
questionnaire  produced  a  considerably  longer  list  of  terms  which 
are  almost  surely  confined  to  the  area — although  they  were  not 
directly  asked  for  in  any  other  part  of  the  Southwest.  That  they 
could  be  generally  current  in  other  areas  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
high  frequency  of  most  of  them  is  noteworthy : 

jambalaya  (rice  dish)  87 

bagasse  (waste  from  sugar  cane)  87 

Parrain  (Godfather)  84.2 

(crawfish)  bisque  (rich  soup)  75 . 7 

poule  d'eau  or  pooldoo  (coot  or  mudhen)  74.2 

courtbouillon  (red^sh.  dish)  71.4 

boudin  (kind  of  sausage)  64 . 3 

Nanan  (Godmother)  62.8 

^ns-gfm  (charm  or  hoodoo)  61.4 

bayou  side  (toward  the  bayou)  61 .4 

for  eight  o'clock  (at  eight  o'clock)  50 

batture  (bank  left  from  overflow)  37 . 2 
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jar  (culvert)  32.8 

fais  do-do  (family  party)  25 . 7 

cheniere  (tree-covered  mound)  24 . 3 

hrulee  (burned  clearing)  22.8 

coulee  (pool)  20 

flottant  (marshy  prairie)  20 

hrulee  (brandy  drink)  20 

we  caught  rain  (it  rained)  20 

Other  such  terms  of  less  frequency  are  cahine  for  a  privy,  gar- 
Qonniere  for  bachelor  quarters,  pigeonnier  for  a  pigeon  roost,  hrulot 
for  a  brandy  drink,  marais  for  a  swamp,  and  brioche  for  a  kind  of 
coffee  cake. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  terms  so  far  discussed  are  almost  cer- 
tainly confined  to  southern  Louisiana.  Sometimes  we  may  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  so  far  as  evidence  goes,  certain  usages 
are  confined  to  the  rural  parishes  as  against  New  Orleans.  Among 
these  are  jar,  cheniere,  hrulee,  couche-couche,  fais  do-do,  flottant, 
gargonniere,  pigeonnier,  boudin,  and  coulee.  These  may,  from  the 
beginning,  have  been  Acadian  usages  that  never  penetrated  to  New 
Orleans;  or,  conceivably,  they  may  have  become  obsolete  in  the 
metropolis. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  words  of  French  origin,  it  might 
be  emphasized  that  the  ones  which  show  a  considerable  frequency 
are  widely  current  in  the  English  of  the  area,  and  are  not  ad  hoc 
carry-overs  from  French  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the  appropri- 
ate English  term.  A  group  of  36  of  these  shows  a  composite 
frequency  of  40.5  per  cent  among  informants  of  French  language 
background  as  against  38.2  per  cent  among  those  of  other,  usually 
Enghsh,  backgrounds. 

Indeed,  terms  of  French  origin  often  have  more  than  one  pro- 
nunciation, depending  on  whether  one  is  speaking  French  or  Eng- 
lish, or  on  the  extent  to  which  one  wishes  to  preserve  the  French 
pronunciation.!^  For  example,  coulee  may  be  [ku'le]  or  ['kuli]; 
batture  may  be  [ba'tyr]  or  ['bset^ar];  bagasse  may  be  [ba'gas]  or 
['baegises];  banquette  may  be  [ba'ket]  or  ['bserjkit];  jambalaya  may 
be  [sabda'ja]  or  [dsAmba'laja];  poule  d'eau  may  be  [pul'do]  or 
['pul,du].  Some  of  those  of  wider  geographical  spread  (to  be  dis- 
cussed later)  show  even  more  degrees  of  anglicization.  Bayou  ap- 
pears as  [ba'ju],  ['bajuj,  ['bajo],  and  ['baia];  lagniappe  as  [la'jiap], 
[laen'jaep],  and  ['laenijaep] — there  is  even  a  taped  occurrence  of 
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[ilon'jsep].  The  universal  anglicizing  of  armoire  is  ['a(r)m9(r)].  In- 
formants sometimes  gave  the  form  charivari  [Sariva'ri]  and  some- 
times shivaree  [5iv8'ri].  Most  of  them  gave  the  latter,  since  they 
were  supposed  to  be  speaking  English  in  the  interviews. 

There  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  French  words  did  not  creep 
into  the  interviews  as  a  result  of  fumbling  for  some  kind  of  re- 
sponse. About  90  of  these  words  occur,  from  once  to  four  times 
each,  that  could  hardly  have  any  currency  in  English.  A  random 
sampling  will  suffice :  secheresse  for  drouth,  hois  de  colon  for  cotton- 
wood,  foyer  for  hearth,  rohinet  for  faucet,  brancards  for  buggy  shafts, 
crepe  for  pancake,  hdtard  for  illegitimate  child,  and  poule  couveuse 
for  setting  hen.  Of  the  entire  group  of  such  usages,  the  frequency  is 
nearly  four  times  as  high  among  informants  of  French  background 
as  among  the  non-French.  Moreover,  these  extempore  French 
terms  are  confined  to  the  records  of  13  of  the  70  informants;  in- 
deed, 53  per  cent  of  them  were  found  in  the  responses  of  only  seven 
informants.  It  appears  that  the  majority  of  speakers  avoid  lapsing 
into  French  usages  unless  they  are  known  to  be  current  in  Eng- 
lish. 

A  very  important  consideration  with  regard  to  southern  Louisi- 
ana is  the  fact  that  it  served  as  a  focal  area  from  which  lexical 
usages  spread  into  other  portions  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  The 
culture  center  from  which  this  radiation  began  was,  of  course.  New 
Orleans  rather  than  any  of  the  small  Acadian  centers.  Nevertheless, 
New  Orleans  terms  are  usually  current  in  the  rural  parishes,  and  in 
some  instances  they  spread  considerably  beyond,  to  the  northward, 
or  the  westward,  or  both.  (No  data  is  available  as  to  their  possible 
currency  to  the  eastward.) 

A  word  that  has  spread  somewhat  farther  to  the  north  than  to 
the  west  is  armoire  for  a  large  wardrobe  (Map  9).  Another  of  the 
same  sort,  but  with  a  somewhat  wider  spread,  is  salt  meat  for  salt 
pork,^^  which  is  fairly  common  in  southern  Arkansas. 

Other  terms  have  apparently  advanced  rather  more  to  the  west 
than  to  the  north;  these  are  fairly  common  in  southeast  Texas. 
One  such  usage  is  cream  cheese  for  cottage  cheese  (Map  10),  which 
occurs  rather  regularly  in  the  Galveston-Beaumont  region.  Another 
of  a  similar  trend  is  lagniappe  for  an  extra  gift  with  a  purchase 
(Map  11). 

Still  other  terms  have  spread  in  both  directions;  such  is  bayou 
for  a  stream  smaller  than  a  river  (Map  12).  This  is  very  common  in 
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southeast  Texas  and  is  also  current  at  least  as  far  north  as  southern 
Arkansas.  Still  more  widespread  is  hog('s)-head  cheese  (pork  loaf)/^ 
which  extends  into  central  Texas,  partially  displacing  the  older 
term  souse. 

Two  terms  that  are  clearly  of  Louisiana  origin  have  spread  into 
all  major  portions  of  Texas.  One  of  these  is  praline, ^'^  which  is  re- 
placing the  older  pecan  patty  as  the  name  for  a  flat  candy  made 
with  pecans.  Another  is  gumbo^^  for  a  kind  of  soup  containing  okra. 
Indeed,  the  latter  is  probably  now  of  nationwide  currency,  since 
the  major  food  companies  offer  canned  soup  under  this  label. 
Possibly  the  wide  currency  of  gallery  (for  porch)^^  in  Texas  is  also 
attributable  to  Louisiana  influence,  since  galerie  is  used  with  this 
meaning  in  Louisiana  French. 

Since  informants  for  this  survey  were  almost  equally  divided 
among  three  age  groups  (under  40,  40-60,  and  over  60),  we  might 
very  briefly  examine  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  obsolescence  of 
certain  terms.  In  most  cases  the  numbers  of  occurrences  were  too 
small  in  the  different  groups  to  justify  a  conclusion  with  regard  to 
general  obsolescence.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to  observe  a  list 
which  shows  at  least  tmce  as  great  a  frequency  in  the  oldest  group 
as  in  the  youngest : 

singletree  gallery 

doubletree  bureau  (chest  of  drawers) 

bridle  armoire 

traces  (of  harness)         (kitchen)  safe  (cabinet) 

whinny  roasting  ears 

lead  horse  clabber 

batture  light  bread 

mantelpiece  spoon  bread 

The  decline  of  these  terms  reflects  a  number  of  the  inevitable  effects 
of  the  machine  age :  the  disappearance  of  horse-drawn  implements 
and  vehicles;  the  transformation  of  the  appearance  and  structure 
of  the  home;  the  replacement  of  the  old-fashioned  furniture  by 
mass-produced  articles;  and  the  decline  in  the  home  production 
and  preparation  of  foods.  A  similar  trend  in  usage  could  probably 
be  observed  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States.^^ 

There  is  no  evidence  in  this  survey  that  the  younger  generation  is 
abandoning  words  of  French  origin  as  their  knowledge  of  English 
increases.  A  group  of  36  such  words  shows  almost  precisely  the  same 
frequency  in  the  youngest  group  (37.6)  as  in  the  oldest  (37.8).  A 
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more  important  consideration  in  the  preservation  of  a  word  seems 
to  be  whether  it  is  still  useful. 

Little  more  need  be  said  regarding  the  origin  of  the  southern 
Louisiana  vocabulary,  since  the  dictionaries  record  the  etymologies 
of  most  of  the  words.  We  have  seen  that  the  truly  regional  element 
was  not  for  the  most  part  imported  from  the  East;  that  a  more 
striking  source  was  Louisiana  French,  which  was  often  taken  over 
with  no  change  other  than  in  phonology.  To  be  sure,  the  ultimate 
sources  of  some  of  the  French  words  are  sometimes  complex  or 
obscure,  as  exemplified  in  the  passing  of  Kechuan  yapa  into  Span- 
ish la  yapa  or  la  napa,  then  into  French  lagniappe,  and  so  into 
English.  But  such  etymologizing  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent study. 

One  is  often  tempted  to  find  in  Acadian  turns  of  phrase  a  tend- 
ency to  translate  from  French.  For  example,  get  down  (from  a  bus) 
is  almost  certainly  modeled  on  the  use  of  descendre  in  that  context. 
For  eight  o'clock  may  be  a  rendering  of  pour  huit  heures,  and  hayou 
side  may  owe  something  to  the  use  of  cote  to  mean  both  "side"  and 
"direction."  But  to  pursue  this  question  further  without  additional 
evidence  would  take  us  too  far  into  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  a  questionnaire  in  a 
survey  of  the  French  spoken  in  the  Bayou  Lafourche  area  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  very  large  number  of  loan-words  from 
English.24  This  is  not  surprising,  since  English  has  in  recent  years 
occupied  the  status  of  a  superstratum  language,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  substratum  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  long  as 
French  remains  in  use.  In  only  one  interview,  in  which  French  re- 
sponses were  sought,^^  a  rather  large  number  of  such  loan-words 
were  elicited : 

pave  [pe  :v]  (highway)         snap  hearts 

blacktop  pinto  heans 

closet  cake  mals 

shade  (window  shade)        cream  cheese 

Mind  (window  shade)         pop  (soda  pop) 

garbage  can  wishbone 

coaloil  [ko'loi]  Mom  (Mother) 

buggy  (baby  carriage)        Pop  (Father) 

bedspread  niggershoot^^ 

quilt  dago 

slop  block  (in  a  city) 
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sac-d-peat  carencro  (carrion  crow) 

The  fact  that  the  informant  had  adopted  the  American  terms  in 
addressing  his  parents  is  perhaps  most  telling  of  all ! 

In  summary,  we  might  perhaps  emphasize  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  regard  the  dialect  of  southern  Louisiana  as  simply 
another  subdivision  of  Southern.  On  the  contrary,  this  region  shows 
the  characteristics  of  a  major  focal  area:  (1)  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  usages  that  remain  at  or  near  the  center  and  that  could  not 
have  made  their  way  into  the  area  from  elsewhere;  (2)  the  pres- 
ence of  other  usages  that  center  in  the  area  but  extend  also  for 
varying  distances  beyond;  and  (3)  a  noticeable  resistance  to  the  in- 
vasion of  usages  from  other  dialect  areas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  con- 
clude that  the  French-speaking  portion  of  Louisiana  served  as  one 
of  the  major  contributors  to  the  regional  vocabulary  of  American 
Enghsh.27 


NOTE    ON   THE   MAPS 

The  maps  that  follow  give  the  exact  distributions  of  some  of  the 
words  that  have  been  discussed.  Each  symbol  represents  one  oc- 
currence of  the  word  in  question,  except  that  oversized  symbols 
represent  five  or  more  occurrences  at  the  same  place.  The  numbers 
represent  the  parishes  investigated  by  Mima  Babington:  1, 
Lafourche;  2,  Terrebonne;  3,  St.  Mary;  4,  St.  James;  5,  Assump- 
tion; 6,  Ascension;  7,  Orleans  (see  also  the  map  facing  p.  1).  The 
small  circles  designate  other  localities  where  the  same  question- 
naire was  used  by  other  investigators,  and  from  which  some  kind 
of  response  was  given  to  the  same  question.  The  titles  indicate, 
very  roughly,  the  meanings  of  the  words. 
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MAP   1    GRANDFATHER,   -MOTHER 
A  Pepere  •  Memere 
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SIDEWALK 
•  Banquette 


MAP  4  SHIVAREE 

•  Implies    re-marriage 
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SADDLE  GIRTH 

A  Girdle 
COMMAND  TO  COW 

•  La! 


MAP  6     CORNMEAL  DISH 
•  Couche-Couche 
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MAP  7       GET  OFF  (A  BUS) 
•  Get  down 
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MAP  11  EXTRA   GIFT 
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NOTES 

1  Edwin  A.  Davis,  Louisiana  the  Pelican  State  (Baton  Rouge,  1959),  p.  107. 

2  Davis  (ibid.,  p.  48)  records  such  changes  of  German  names  as  Trischl 
to  Triche,  Himmel  to  Ymelle,  and  Miltenberger  to  Mil  de  Bergue. 

3  T.  Lynn  Smith  and  Homer  L.  Hitt,  The  People  of  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge,  1952),  p.  48. 

*  There  are,  for  example,  such  names  as  Gaston  Rodrigue  and  Evariste 
Adams. 

^  The  Linguistic  Atlas  field  records  embody  the  responses  of  some  1,600 
informants,  from  Maine  to  northern  Florida.  Only  the  New  England  ma- 
terials have  been  published  in  full:  Hans  Kurath  and  Bernard  Bloch, 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  New  England,  3  vols,  in  6  parts  (Providence,  R.  I., 
1939-43).  For  the  content  of  the  work  sheets,  see  Hans  Kurath  and  others, 
Handbook  of  the  Linguistic  Geography  of  New  England  (Providence,  R.  I., 
1939),  pp.  149-158.  The  best  compact  summary  of  the  Atlas  project  is  found 
in  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.,  "The  Dialects  of  American  English,"  in  W. 
Nelson  Francis,  The  Structure  of  American  English  (New  York,  1958), 
pp.  480-543. 

^  In  press.  University  of  Texas  Press.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Joyce  E.  Cope  for  "programming"  the  material  for  IBM  handling,  and 
also  directing  the  completion  of  the  machine  processing  after  the  illness  of 
Miss  Babington. 

^  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1949. 

8  "Composite  frequency"  is  derived  by  the  formula:  total  occurrences 
X  100  -^  number  of  informants  X  number  of  items.  Thus  it  shows  the 
extent  of  actual  occurrence  compared  with  maximum  possible  occurrence. 

^  These  include  bonnyclabber  (clabber),  sour  milk  cheese,  buttonwood 
(sycamore),  and  {pig)  sty. 

1"  These  are  dominie  (preacher),  cruller  (doughnut),  and  pot  cheese  (cot- 
tage cheese). 

"  These  are  batter  bread,  hoppergrass  (grasshopper),  lumber  room  (store 
room),  and  cuppin  (cow  pen),  in  addition  to  corn  house. 

12  A  typical  group  of  these  includes  toot  (sack),  ponhaws  (pork  loaf),  thick 
milk  (clahheT) ,  rainworm  (earthworm), ^anweZ  cake  (pancake),  and  smearcase 
(cottage  cheese). 

12  These  include  pinders  (peanuts),  cooler  (turtle),  groundnuts  (peanuts), 
fatwood  (kindling) ,  savannah  (prairie) ,  and  yard-ax  (untrained  preacher) . 

1*  These  are  spider  (skillet — also  found  in  the  North),  curtains  (shades), 
press  peach  (clingstone),  and  piazza  (porch). 

1^  Harold  B.  Allen,  for  example,  reports  its  presence  in  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas.  See  "Minor  Dialect  Areas  of  the  Upper  Midwest,"  Publication  of 
the  American  Dialect  Society,  No.  30  (1958),  pp.  3-16. 

i«  Chapter  IV. 

1^  Most  of  these  pronunciations  actually  occurred  in  one  field  record  or 
another,  since  some  informants  were  more  inclined  to  anglicize  than  others. 
For  additional  information  with  regard  to  pronunciation  we  are  indebted  to 
Joseph  D.  Saltzman  of  NichoUs  State  College. 

18  The  Regional  Vocabulary  of  Texas,  Map  47. 
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"  Ibid.,  Map  54. 

io  Ibid.,  Map  55. 

"/&fd.,Map56. 

"/6id.,Map57. 

«/6id.,  Chapter  VI. 

2*  William  A.  Read's  Louisiana-French  (Baton  Rouge,  1931)  discusses 
various  sources,  including  English.  Another  study  of  English  influence  is 
that  of  Harley  Smith  and  Hosea  Phillips,  "The  Influence  of  English  on 
Louisiana  'Cajun'  French  in  Evangeline  Parish,"  American  Speech,  XIV 
(1939),  198-201.  Only  four  of  the  words  listed  below  (pave,  shade,  block,  and 
carencro)  are  mentioned  in  either  of  these  studies.  Apparently  the  full  extent 
of  borrowing  from  English  remains  to  be  determined. 

2  8  This  interview  was  conducted  by  Joseph  D.  Saltzman. 

^^  Niggershooter  is  a  very  common  Southwestern  term  for  the  catapult- 
like boy's  weapon  made  with  rubber  strips  (not  leather  thongs).  This  term 
has  been  adopted  into  the  German  of  the  Fredericksburg  area,  and  also  into 
Border  Spanish  (in  the  form  nigasura),  as  well  as  into  Louisiana  French. 

27  Most  of  Miss  Babington's  bibliography  has  been  omitted  as  being  only 
remotely  or  obliquely  related  to  her  own  research.  Before  determining  the 
scope  of  the  present  study  and  the  content  of  the  questionnaire,  she  con- 
sulted a  number  of  previously  published  notes  and  word-lists,  including  the 
following:  J.  W.  Pearce,  "Notes  from  Louisiana,"  Dialect  Notes  (DN),  I, 
Part  II  (1890),  69-72;  E.  Riedel,  "New  Orleans  Word-List,"  DN,  IV,  Part 
IV  (1916),  268-270;  James  Routh,  "Louisiana,"  DN,  IV,  Part  V  (1916),  346- 
347;  and  by  the  same  author  "Terms  from  Louisiana,"  DN,  IV,  Part  VI 
(1917),  420-431,  and  "Louisiana  Gleanings,"  DN,  V,  Part  VI  (1923),  243- 
244.  Of  somewhat  later  date  are  the  following  four  items:  Pearl  Hogrefe, 
"Notes  from  Louisiana,"  American  Speech  (AS),  IX  (1934),  79;  Herbert  L. 
Hughes,  "Older  English  in  Louisiana,"  AS,  XI  (1936),  368-369;  R. 
M.  Lumiansky,  "New  Orleans'  Slang  in  the  1880s,"  AS,  XXV  (1950),  28^0; 
Herbert  L.  Hughes,  "A  Word-List  from  Louisiana,"  PADS,  No.  15  (1951), 
69-71.  For  a  full  bibliography  of  Louisiana,  see  H.  L.  Mencken,  The 
American  Language,  Supplement  II  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  154-157. 

With  regard  to  methodology.  Miss  Babington  consulted  with  Fred  A. 
Tarpley  during  the  preparation  of  his  dissertation  "A  Word  Atlas  of  North- 
east Texas"  (Louisiana  State  University,  1960).  Another  dissertation,  that 
of  Mrs.  Lucille  P.  Folk,  entitled  "A  Word  Atlas  of  North  Louisiana"  (Loui- 
siana State  University,  1961) ,  will  provide  valuable  material  for  comparison, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  Miss  Babington  was  not  able  to  consult  with  Mrs.  Folk 
or  to  examine  her  results. 
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T.  G.  LISH,  University  of  Nevada 

One  manifestation  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
American  speech  as  separate  from  and  owing  only  filial  allegiance 
to  the  "King's  English"  has  been  the  frequent  publication  of 
glossaries  of  specialized  or  regional  vocabularies. 

The  word  list  which  I  have  compiled  is  regional  only  in  that  it 
has  been  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  country  lying  roughly  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide;  and  it  is  specialized  only  in  that  it  is 
restricted  to  those  terms  which  I  have  found  to  be  common  to 
all  classes  of  workers  in  the  "heavy  construction"  trade.  Although 
some  of  the  terms  would  be  used  more  frequently  by  members  of 
a  particular  craft,  I  have  made  an  effort  to  include  only  those 
words  and  phrases  which  would  be  familiar  to  anyone  who  has 
worked  on  "heavy  construction"  (i.e.,  dams,  bridges,  canals,  etc.) 
long  enough  to  be  recognized  by  the  other  men  as  a  construction 
worker  and  by  society  at  large  as  a  "construction  bum." 

This  list  has  been  compiled  from  my  own  experience  in  heavy 
construction  throughout  the  western  states  and  Alaska  over  a 
period  of  some  twelve  years.  The  words  I  have  included  here 
I  have  found  to  be  current  over  this  entire  area,  so  that  I  feel 
they  may  be  said  to  represent  a  basic  "construction  jargon"  rather 
than  to  reflect  peculiarities  of  more  restricted  areas  or  limited 
groups  of  speakers. 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  terms  reflecting  individual  speech  and 
terms  originating  in  deliberate  attempts  to  be  picturesque.  Such 
terms  as  great  white  father  for  the  owner  of  a  company  or  hig  foot 
for  the  superintendent  of  a  job,  though  sometimes  used  in  widely 
separated  areas,  are  probably  representative  of  individual  speech 
and  cannot  be  considered  part  of  the  characteristic  vocabulary.  I 
have  checked  all  the  words  included  with  M.  M.  Mathews'  A 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  Lester  Berrey  and  Melvin  Van  den 
Bark's  The  American  Thesaurus  of  Slang,  standard  dictionaries, 
and  other  word  Hsts,  and  have  avoided  including  words  found  in 
these  works  except  where  I  felt  their  meanings  in  special  applica- 
tion to  be  broader  or  more  restricted  than  those  given.  Further, 
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many  words  and  phrases  of  common  currency  have  been  exluded 
as  pertaining  more  to  conversational  language  than  to  the  semi- 
official jargon  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

A.T.O.,  n.  An  abbreviated  form  for  air  tool  operator,  a  man  who 

operates  any  of  a  variety  of  tools  run  by  compressed  air,  such 

as  a  chipping  gun,  jackhammer,  etc. 
batch  plant,  n.  A  plant  for  weighing  and  combining  cement,  sand, 

and  gravel,  the  ingredients  of  concrete.  A  batching  plant. 
batch  truck,  n.  A  truck  equipped  with  a  special,  departmented 

dump  bed  for  hauling  the  dry  concrete  ingredients  from  the 

hatch  plant  to  the  mixing  machine. 
belly-dump,  n.  A  type  of  earth-hauling  equipment  consisting  of  a 

tractor  and  semi-trailer  which  empties  from  the  bottom. — adj. 

Used  to  describe  any  type  of  hauling  equipment  emptying  in 

this  manner. 
bird  cage,  n.  A  specially  constructed  bosun's  chair  with  protective 

framework  of  bars  to  protect  the  workman  and  to  prevent  his 

falling. 
blow  up,  vA.  To  get  out  of  control,  used  especially  in  connection 

with  concrete.  When  concrete  sets  too  fast  for  the  finishers  to 

handle,  it  is  said  to  blow  up. 
boil  pot,  n.  A  steel  pot  or  receptacle  into  which  concrete  is  directed 

when  dropped  from  a  height  to  prevent  separation  of  the  gravel 

from  the  more  Hquid  elements. 
boom,  v.i.  To  raise  or  lower  the  boom  of  a  crane  as  contrasted  to 

moving  it  in  a  lateral  direction  (with  up  and  down).  See  swing. 
boom  man,  n.  The  workman  or  pilebutt  who  works  on  the  log 

boom,  shaping  the  end  of  the  piling  and  otherwise  preparing  it 

for  driving. 
break,  v.i.  To  open  up  job  operations  after  the  preliminary  work 

has  been  done.  A  job  is  said  to  break  when  it  reaches  a  stage  at 

which  it  is  ready  for  large  scale  hiring  of  workmen.  The  same 

job  may  break  for  different  crafts  at  different  times. 
break,  v.t.  To  balance  a  board  or  plank  over  the  edge  of  the  pile, 

a  jack,  or  one's  knee,  so  as  to  raise  one  end  while  lowering  the 

other. 
bullpen,  n.  A  large  fenced  enclosure,  generally  roofed,  for  keeping 

handtools,  such  as  shovels,  picks,  etc.,  and  other  small  equip- 
ment. 
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bullprick,  n.  A  short  pointed  bit  used  in  a  jackhammer  for  starting 

holes  in  rock  or  for  breaking  rock, 
bust,  yi.  To  open  a  concrete  bucket  to  allow  the  concrete  to  pour 

out. 
can,  n.  A  type  of  four-wheeled,  self-filling,  earth-hauling  equip- 
ment used  with  a  crawler-type  tractor  to  make  cuts  in  the  earth, 

to  transport,  and  to  spread  earth  material.  In  combination  with 

the  tractor,  it  forms  a  unit  called  cat-and-can. 
cathead,  n.  A  nut  of  several  inches  in  diameter  used  with  she-holts. 

The  large  flat  surface  of  the  cathead  fits  against  the  waler  or 

supporting  timber  to  hold  forms  in  place  while  they  are  being 

filled  with  concrete. 
chalk  box,  n.  A  small  container,  often  oblong  or  round  in  shape, 

fitted  with  a  string  on  a  reel  and  powdered  chalk  for  marking 

straight  lines  on  flat  surfaces.  See  snaphox. 
cheater,  n.  A  short  length  of  pipe  which  slips  over  the  handle  of 

a  wrench  to  give  additional  length  and  leverage. 
chuck  tender,  n.  An  assistant  driller  or  helper  whose  duty  is  to 

take  care  of  the  drill  steels  and  bits. 
cold  joint,  n.  The  joint  or  seam  left  when  new  concrete  is  poured 

against  concrete  which  has  taken  its  original  set. 
cold-pack,  v.t.  To  patch  a  defect  or  pocket  in  concrete  using  a 

relatively  dry  mixture  of  sand  and  cement.  Bee  dry-pack. 
dobie,  n.  A  permit  to  work  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  union  local 

other  than  one's  home  local  without  transferring  membership. 
doughnut,  n.  A  wooden  block  with  a  hole  in  the  center  used  to 

take  up  slack  on  a  rod  or  snaptie  much  as  a  washer  is  used  on  a 

bolt. 
dry-pack,  v.t.  Same  as  cold-pack. — n.  The  mixture  used  in  this 

operation. 
elephant's  trunk,  n.  A  treamy  or  pipe  made  of  flexible  material 

through  which  concrete  is  placed  in  high,  thin  walls;  usually 

attached  with  hooks  to  the  concrete  bucket  so  that  it  is  raised 

and  lowered  with  each  dumping  operation. 
Euc,  n.  A  heavy,  powerful  dump  truck  used  for  hauling  earth 

material.  Derives  from  the  trade  name  Euclid. 
eyeball,  v.  t.  To  sight  the  alignment  of  forms,  rafters,  etc.  with 

the  eye  to  see  if  it  is  straight. 
feather  wedge,  n.  A  thin  wedge  whose  toe  is  feathered  for  inserting 

in  a  very  small  crack. 
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flash,  n.  A  very  sharp  pain  in  the  eyes  caused  from  watching  the 

bright  light  of  an  arc  welder,  sometunes  lasting  for  days;  usually 

causing   a   swollen,   bloodshot   condition,   accompanied   by   a 

running  from  the  eyes. 
funny  papers,  n.  Blueprints  or  other  plans. 
get  hit  by  a  snowball,  v.  phr.  To  work  on  a  job  ia  the  northern 

section  of  the  country  until  winter  has  set  in. 
ghost,  n.  A  semi-humorous  appellation  for  a  carpenter,  painter,  or 

other  workman  wearing  a  white  uniform. 
glory  hole,  v.  t.  To  prepare  an  underground  site  for  work  progress 

by  excavating  from  the  surface  without  the  use  of  shoring  or 

piling.  — n.  Such  a  hole, 
hairpin,  n.  A  metal  wedge  with  a  slot  in  the  middle  used  as  a 

keeper  on  each  end  of  a  snaptie. 
headache,  interj.  A  warning  cry  used  to  alert  workers  on  a  lower 

level  to  danger  from  above;  employed  when  an  object  has  been 

accidentally  dropped  or  before  deliberately  throwing  material 

to  the  ground, 
headache  ball,  n.  A  heavy  metal  ball  or  other  weight  fastened  to 

the  end  of  the  hoist  line  of  a  crane  to  cause  the  line  to  run  off 

the  drum  when  the  brake  is  released. 
high-early,  n.  A  special  concrete  containiag  a  high  admixture  of 

chemicals  to  cause  it  to  set  quickly. 
high  pay,  n.  Additional  pay  for  work  performed  from  a  swinging 

scaffold  that  is  over  a  stated  distance,  usually  twenty-five  feet, 

above  the  ground. 
hot  mud,  n.  Concrete  that  has  chemicals  added  to  cause  it  to  heat; 

used  in  sub-freezing  weather  to  prevent  the  moist  concrete 

from  freezing. 
hustle  a  job,  v.  phr.  To  seek  employment  on  the  job  site  instead 

of  relying  on  the  Union  Hall  or  other  employment  agency, 
instnmient,  n.  A  term  used  to  designate  surveying  instruments 

generally,  but  often  restricted  to  the  transit  as  distinct  from  the 

level. 
Jimmy,  n.  A  nickname  for  General  Motors  Corporation  trucks  or 

motors;  deriving  from  the  initials  GMC. 
leave  (a  sum  of  money)  on  the  table,  v.  phr.  To  underbid  the 

nearest  competitor  by  the  amount  mentioned,  which  is  said  to 

be  "left  on  the  table." 
look-out  block,  n.  A  cleat  nailed  to  the  upright  framing  of  a  form 

to  support  the  walers  or  reinforcing  timbers. 
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lowboy,  n.  A  large  semi-trailer  whose  bed  is  built  especially  low 
for  ease  of  loading;  used  for  hauling  construction  material  and 
equipment. 

Mexican  dragline,  n.  A  humorous  term  for  a  hand  shovel. 

monigan,  n.  A  large  crane,  usually  rigged  as  a  dragline  and  used 
only  where  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  earth  to  be  moved.  It 
propels  itseK  by  alternately  raising  and  lowering  feet,  or  pads, 
on  either  side  so  that  it  appears  to  waddle.  It  is  so  large  that  it 
must  be  completely  disassembled  for  shipment  and  re-assembled 
at  each  Job  site.  It  normally  requires  a  crew  of  five  men. 

mud,  n.  A  general  term  for  concrete  or  mortar  before  placement. 

mudleg,  n.  A  short  length  of  capped  pipe  extending  down  from  a 
line  of  pipe  to  collect  sediment. 

oiler,  n.  The  man  responsible  for  lubricating  a  crane.  He  assists 
the  operator  in  mechanical  maintenance,  rigging  the  crane  for 
different  operations,  and  changing  the  length  of  the  boom.  He 
acts  as  driver  of  a  mobile  crane.  The  oiler  is  often  an  apprentice 
operator. 

pan,  n.  A  manufactured  steel  form  which  comes  in  various  standard 
sizes;  two  or  more  may  be  joined  together  to  make  larger  forms. 
Placing  such  forms  is  called  setting  pans. 

patrol,  n.  A  rubber-mounted,  self-propelled  grader,  used  for  level- 
ing earth,  cutting  drains,  and  preparing  surfaces  on  roadbeds. 

pickup  time,  n.  The  time,  usually  five  minutes,  allowed  for  picking 
up  tools  and  equipment  before  the  official  quitting  time. 

pigtail,  n.  A  short  metal  rod,  threaded  on  one  end  and  bent  in  a 
spiral  the  rest  of  its  length.  When  bedded  in  concrete,  it  affords 
a  firm  anchor  for  guys. 

pilebutt,  pilebuck,  n.  A  man  who  works  primarily  with  piling, 
either  timber,  concrete,  or  steel,  but  whose  area  of  work  overlaps 
that  of  carpenters  in  many  localities. 

re-bar,  re-steel,  n.  An  abbreviated  term  for  reinforcing  steel, 
which  is  used  to  strengthen  nearly  all  concrete  structures. 

red  iron,  n.  A  general  term  for  structural  steel  as  distinguished 
from  reinforcing  steel;  from  the  practice  of  treating  it  with  rust- 
preventive  red  lead  paint. 

ride  the  hook,  v.  phr.  To  ride  to  or  from  elevated  positions  on  the 
hook  of  the  hoist  line.  This  practice  is  now  outlawed  in  most 
states. 

rod,  n.  A  straightedge  used  for  striking  off  the  surface  of  freshly 
poured  concrete.  For  small  surfaces  the  rod  usually  consists  of 
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two-by-four,  or  other  light  timber;  for  larger  surfaces  it  may  be 
of  metal  and  equipped  with  a  motor  and  vibrator. 

rod,  n.  A  bar  of  reinforcing  steel. 

rod-buster,  n.  A  man  who  works  with  reinforcing  steel  as  con- 
trasted to  an  iron  worker  or  steel  worker,  who  works  primarily 
with  structural  steel.  The  same  person  may  work  as  a  rod- 
buster  at  times  and  as  an  iron  worker  at  other  times. 

sack,  V.  To  put  a  finish  on  concrete  by  going  over  the  surface 
with  a  piece  of  burlap  dusted  with  cement. 

seal  pour,  n.  The  first  pour  of  concrete  inside  a  coffer  dam,  which 
prevents  water  from  entering  at  the  bottom  and  makes  it 
possible  to  pump  the  enclosure  empty. 

setting  pans,  v.  phr.  See  pan. 

she-bolt,  n.  A  large,  tapered  bolt,  approximately  three-quarters 
inch  in  diameter  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
length,  with  coarse  male  threads  on  one  end  to  accommodate 
a.  cathead  and  with  the  other  end  hollowed  and  containing 
female  threads  to  accommodate  a  three-eighths  inch  rod;  used 
to  hold  forms  in  place  on  bulk  pours  where  snapties  would  not 
provide  adequate  strength. 

shoe,  n.  A  metal  wedge  used  as  a  keeper  on  a  snaptie.  See  hairpin. 

slipper,  n.  Same  as  hairpin  and  snaptie. 

snaptie,  n.  A  small  metal  rod,  approximately  three-sixteenths  inch 
in  diameter,  used  to  hold  forms  in  place  while  they  are  being 
filled  with  concrete.  The  snaptie  has  an  enlargement,  or  button, 
on  each  end  to  accommodate  the  keeper,  which  fits  against  the 
outside  of  the  waler  or  supporting  timber,  thus  preventing  the 
forms  from  spreading.  It  also  has  a  fixed  metal  or  wooden 
collar,  which  fits  against  the  inside  surface  of  the  forms  and  acts 
as  a  spreader,  maintaining  a  fixed  distance  between  the  forms. 

spider,  n.  A  device  of  heavy  gauge  wire  having  four  "legs"  or 
"feet,"  used  to  support  mats  of  reinforcing  steel. 

spreader,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  or  steel  placed  between  two  forms 
to  maintain  the  desired  distance  or  spread  between  them. 

spud  wrench,  n.  A  wrench  with  a  long,  sharp  point  on  one  end 
for  aligning  holes  preliminary  to  bolting  or  riveting. 

stab  sheets,  v.  phr.  To  guide  the  interlocking  edges  of  metal  sheet 
piling  together  prior  to  driving.  Also  thread  sheets. 

stakey,  adj.  Having  a  "stake"  and,  therefore,  inclined  to  be  in- 
dependent. 
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strongback,  n.  A  heavy  timber  placed  counter  to  the  walers  on 

wall  forms  and  shored  tight  against  them  to  insure  a  straight 

vertical  pour. 
stub  up,  v.t.  To  put  in  pipes,  drains,  ducts,  etc.  that  are  to  be 

covered  with  concrete  so  that  the  projecting  end  comes  above 

the  surface  to  be  poured. 
Swedish  chisel,  n.  A  humorous  term  for  a  straight-clawed  hammer, 

whose  claws  may  be  used  for  gouging,  splitting,  or  chiseling. 
swing,  v.i.  To  move  the  boom  of  a  crane  in  a  lateral  direction.  See 

boom. 
thread  sheets,  v.  phr.  Same  as  stab  sheets. 
treamy,  n.  The  pipe  through  which  concrete  is  placed  in  high, 

narrow  walls  or  under  water.  It  is  generally  made  in  sections 

three  or  four  feet  in  length,  which  are  fastened  together  by 
'^  hooking  short  pieces  of  chain  fastened  to  one  length  over  hooks 

or  lugs  on  another, 
trjdng  to  get  on  steady,  v.phr.  A  derogatory  phrase  applied  to  a 

worker  who  habitually  works  at  high  speed  or  past  quitting 

time. 
tum-a-pull  or  turn-pull,  n.  A  type  of  earth  moving  equipment 

consisting  of  a  rubber-mounted,   two-wheeled  tractor  and  a 

two-wheeled  trailer  which  fills  and  empties  from  the  bottom. 
wagon-drill,  n.  An  air-operated  drill  similar  to  a  jackhammer  but 

mounted  on  two  wheels. 
whiskey  stick,  n.  A  humorous  term  for  a  carpenter's  level  or 

"spirit  level";  from  early  types  whose  gauges  were  filled  with 

alcohol. 
wow,  n.  A  sharp  bend  in  any  line  (as  of  forms)  which  should  be 

straight. 
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